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DIRECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

FOR HISTORY ESSAYS 



:::::: prefatory note 

^ In college courses in history, the preparation of essays or theses 

should usually form an important part of the work. The student 
unfortunately regards the recitation or examination as little more 
than a memory test. For the development of independent judgment 
and constructive effort on the part of the student, the preparation of 
an essay is th« most useful 'form of training. The sheer necessity of 
consulting a considerable number of books, other than mere text- 
books, gives the student a broader culture and a deeper insight into 
the truths and problems of history. Professor Moses Coit Tyler used 
to commend to his students "a certain amount of heroic reading." 
Research and writing give the student a first-hand knowledge of the 
processes of history-making. This produces the twofold result of 
making the student better able to appreciate the value of historical 
writings, and of giving him some personal training and experience in 
historical composition. 

To secure the best results, however, the student needs careful 
guidance so that he may not proceed at haphazard, but according to 
the most approved methods both of research and of composition. The 
personal guidance of the instructor must always play a considerable 
part, in order that the instruction may be suited to the needs of the 
individual student and to the work he is undertaking. It is possible, 
however, to frame certain rules for guidance which shall be of general 
^ use, and such is the purpose of these Directions and Suggestions. 

These Directions and Suggestions are not theoretical in character, 
but deal with actual problems that have arisen in ten years of work 
in Wesleyan University in supervising the writing of historical essays. 
Though primarily intended for the use of undergraduates who must 
work mainly with secondary authorities, these Directions and Sugges- 
tions have been framed with the purpose of keeping before the student 
the highest standards of historical composition, so that he shall pre- 
pare his essay with as much care as if it were intended for publication. 
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PREPARATION FOR WRITING 

1. Requirement. One essay is required eaoh semester. 

2. Assijnment of Topic. Topics are assigned by the instructor in a 
personal interview with each student. The student should seek such 
interview early in the semester, during the office hours of the 
instructor. As it is the purpose of the interview to adapt the subject 
to the interest of the student, he should be prepared to indicate either 
definite subjects which would interest him, or at least some general 
field in which he would prefer to work. It is frequently possible to 
assign to a student who is specializing in another department a sub- 
ject related to his special work. 

3. The topics will be limited chronologically to the period studied 
. during the semester. Subjects in biography, and in the financial, 

economic, social, political, constitutional, diplomatic, military, and 
naval phases of history may be selected. 

4. The subject assigned must not be changed, or modified in any 
way, without consultation with the instructor. Violation of this rule 
will be severely penalized. 

5. Purpose in Reading. The reading in preparation for an essay 
should have a twofold aim : first, to gain some familiarity with the 
general works on the subject; thus, for an essay dealing with Jeffer- 
son's administration, a rapid reading of several of the most important 
general histories of the United States covering the period will furnish 
ideas, both as to content and method of treatment, and will also give 
a first-hand knowledge of the more important histories of the country ; 
secondly, to consult the special treatises, monographs, and original 
materials, both to obtain more complete and thorough knowledge of 
the subject and to get that information either at first hand or from 
those most competent, through special investigation, 
authoritative account. The fullest and most precise 

the facts, and the fairest and most intelligent interpre 
should be sought. 

6. Research. In assigning the topic, the instructo 
some of the most important books to be consulted, 
should use every work so indicated and should seel< 
additional material as possible. Many of the books as 
foot-notes or bibliographies giving references to oth 
which may often be followed up with profit. The sul 
of the University library, Poole's Index to Periodical 1 



Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature may often be consulted to 
advantage. Sometimes it will be desirable to consult the instructor 
for additional suggestions. 

7. At the outset the student should read some very brief account 
in order to locate the subject and get a general idea of it and of its 
bearings. Then he should carefully work through the best authority 
accessible. In the third place, other books should be read more hastily 
for additional facts or differing judgments. 

8. When an original source is available, it should always be used ! 
in preference to a secondary authority. ' 

9. The thoroughness of research is an important factor in deter- 
mining the grade to be given on the essay. 

10. Collection and Preparation of Material. In taking notes of read- 
ing, use slips of paper the size of the standard library card. Each slip 
should contain only a single note. Put a topical heading on each slip 
and a reference to the volume and page of the authority quoted. 

11. Useful suggestions in regard to note-taking will be found in 
S. S. Seward: Note-taking (Boston, 1910). 

12. When the material has been collected, the note-slips should be 
arranged by topics,' preparatory to writing. It will be useful, when 
writing, to have at hand both the notes and the most important 
books, as further consultation of the authorities is often necessary to 
clear up an obscure point or to supply information on some detail 
which has been overlooked. 

13. Consultation. Do not fail to have a consultation with the 
instructor after most of the material has been collected, and before 
writing, in order to make sure that the subject is clearly and correctly 
defined, and that the outline or method of treatment proposed is 
complete and satisfactory. Modifications of the subject should be 
made only after consultation with the instructor. 



COMPOSITION OF THE ESSAY 

14. Purpose in Writing. The essay should give -the most just and 
scholarly statement of the facts possible, and it should be written with 
as diligent attention to every detail in matter of form as if intended 
for immediate printing and publication. 



19. Introduction . The introduction should rarely exceed i 
paragraph ia length. It should clearly define and explain the i 
and it should describe exactly the Bituation at the moment th 
tive of the essay opens. Introduction and conclusion a 
incidental to the essay, though essential for the correct and « 
presentation of the subject. 

16. Narrative Essay. When the topic requires a narrativi 
ment, such narrative should usually form from four-flfths i 
tenths of the essay. The narrative should be rigidly restrictei 
esact subject assigned, and should not begin earlier or contiii 
than is absolutely required by the subject. The narrative 
embody just ks much detail as possible, but every detail used 
be directly relevant to the subject, every detail should appea 
proper place, and its relevancy and connection made perfectly < 
The chronological order should be followed unless there is valit 
to the contrary. 

17. Narrative in an Expository Essay. When the subject tc 
cussed topically or argumentatively requires a brief narrative 
for its elucidation, such brief narrative should be rigidly restr 
the matters necessary to explain the topic under discussion ; bt 
event to be discussed in the argumentative or expository po 
the essay should be introduced in the narrative portion and a 
to its proper relations. 

18. Expository Essay. Use only so much of introductio 
narrative as is necessary to outline the subject and define the 
be discussed. The body of the essay should be occupied with 
fully arranged topical presentation of all tlie different aspect: 
subject. The conclusion should briefly summarize the questi 
state the results of the inquiry. The same method should ge 
be followed in descriptive and argumentative essays. 

19. Conclusion. The conclusion should usually not exct 
paragraph in length. It should state in the most c 
manner the essential facts in their true bearing as 
study. In a narrative essay, it should answer to the introduo 
a clear description of the situation at the moment the ni 
closes, and furnish a pointed summary of the changes or develo 
which have occurred in the period under consideration. The 
sion or summary paragraph should leave in the mind of the r 
clear and definite impression of the whole subject. 



20. Unity and Coherence. The content of the essay should always 
be strictly limited to topics and details which are entirely relevant to 
the subject. Each topic and every detail should be handled with 
careful regard for the rules of rhetoric and of logic in order to attain 
unity and coherence of treatment. 

21. Proportion. The facts should be carefully weighed and given 
space and emphasis in proportion to their value with reference to the 
subject under discussion. Clear perception of the relative values of 
facts, and ability to place the emphasis correctly are among the most 
important attainments that an historical writer should possess. 

22. Perspective. The historical writer must always keep the time 
element clearly in mind, and must recognize that an estimate of any 
historical personage or event is determined in no small measure by 
the time or the conditions under which the person lived or the event 
occurred. The respective merits of the Great Charter and of the 
Constitution of the United States are largely estimated on the basis 
of their respective dates of 1215 and 1787; either would be utterly 
incongruous at the other date. 

23. Style. Conformity to the ordinary rules of grammar and 
rhetoric is indispensable, but in an historical essay facts are more 
important than phrases. Avoid "fine writing." Langlois and 
Seignobos say: "The historian . . .is under an obligation not to 
write badly. But he should write consistently well, and never bedeck 
himself with finery." 

24. Cultivate correct spelling, correct grammatical usage, judgment 
in the choice of words, clearness and precision of statement. Enough 
punctuation to make the meaning clear is indispensable. Avoid 
slang. Avoid abbreviations. Avoid both very long and very short 
paragraphs. 

25. Never use the first and second personal pronouns, nor the 
historical present. The construction should regularly be in the third 
person and in the past tenses. Frequently constructions in the 
passive voice will obviate the difficulties or infelicities of a con- 
struction in the active voice. 

26. Any essay in which these rules in regard to style are not 
observed with reasonable care will be penalized severely. 

27. Clearness and Precision. Avoid ambiguity in the use of language 
and vagueness in the statement of facts. Make the meaning of every 
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sentence unmistakable by the careful selection and use of words. Be 
perfectly definite and correct in every statement of fact. , Keep the 
sequence of events or of statements perfectly lineal and consistent. 

38. Opinion!. Unlike the literary essay, the historical essay should 
be absolutely impersonal. Mere individual opinions must be excluded. 
Preserve an impartial tone and method. After presenting ttie 
different aspects of a case, state the conclusions in an impersonal, 
iudicial manner. Mr. York Powell, late Regius Professor of Modem 
History at Oxford, said: "The formation and expression of ethical 
judgments. . . is not a thing within the historian's province." 

39. Imitation to be Avoided. Avoid the mannerisms and personal 
peculiarities of method or style of well-known writers, such as Carlyle 
or Macaulay. 

80. Avoid imitating the style of the instructor's lectures. The 
. necessities of the class-room lecture in history often require the 
employment of methods unsuited to an historical essay, which should 
exhibit completeness, dispassionateness, and literary quality. 



33. Rules of Evidence. Id judging the credibility of statements, 
especially the relative credibility of conflicting statements, the rules 
of legal and scientific evidence are of some service as guides. The 
special considerations which enter into the determination of the 
credibility of historical statements are discussed by H. B. Oeorge: 
Historical Evidence (Oxford, 1809). 



TECHNIQUE OF THE ESSAY 

88. Length. Topics assigned can rarely be treated satisfactorily in 
less than 3,SO0 words, but usually should not require more than 4,000 
words. In case the essay seems likely to be too short or too long, the 
instructor should be consulted before writing, so that, if necessary, a 
readjustment of the subject may be made. The length of the essay is 
one of the considerations which determine the grade. 

34. Theses presented in the seminary conrse should approximate 
ten thousand words in length. Theses for the master's degree should 
exceed ten thousand words in length. 



35. Mechanical Form. Use regular essay paper, writing only on 
one side of the paper, and leaving a proper margin at the left of the 
page. 

36. The title-page should bear the title of the essay, the name of the 
author, the course in which the essay is presented, and the exact date 
of presentation. 

37. Number the pages, and fasten together with a clip. Do not 
fold. 

38. Write with ink, a^legibly as possible. 

39. If the essay is typewritten, use the standard letter-size paper. 
Present the original and not a carbon copy. Take special pains to 
avoid typographical blunders and to correct such as may occur. 
Students employing typewriter copyists should hold them to a high 
standard of efficiency. 

40. The instructor will refuse to accept an essay which does not 
satisfactorily conform to these rules in regard to mechanical form. 

41. Bibliography. The bibliography should be placed next after the 
title-page. The bibliography should include a full list of the books 
actually consulted. A brief critical note should indicate the quantity 
and quality of the information which each work gives on th^ topic of 
the essay. Every work consulted should be included, with the proper 
critical statement, even though it has furnished no aid in the essay. 
No work should be included in the bibliography which has not 
actually been consulted. 

42. The appended forms should be followed in the bibliography. 

Lodge (H. C. ) : Daniel Webster [American Statesmen series] , 
(Boston, 1899). Excellent thirty page account of the reply 
to Hayne, describing the event and discussing Webster's 
qualities as an orator. 

Benton (T. H.): Thirty Years' View, vol. 1 (New York, 1897). 
Running account of the debate, with critical comments by 
a participant. One chapter. 

ScHOULER (James) : History of the United States. Revised edition, 
vol. 3. (New York, 1894). Seven page analysis of the 
debate, with interesting anecdotes. 

Register of Debates in Congress, vol. 6, part 1 (Washington, 1830). 
Full, authoritative report of the debate. 
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Anderson (F.M. ) : Contemporary Opinion of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions. American Historical Review, 5, 45-63; 
225-252, October 1899, January, 1900. A valuable study of 
the action of the various states regarding the resolutions. 

48. Omission of the bibliography will be penalized by the deduction 
of at least ten per cent from the grade. Failure to present the 
bibliography in complete and correct form will bef correspondingly 
penalized. 

44. Foot-notes. It is customary to use foot-notes to give exact 
references for quotations, for statements based upon a single authority, 
and for statements regarding questions upon which there is a conflict 
of authority. Citations should always be by volume and page. In 
citing articles from periodicals, give both the volume and page and 
the date of publication. As titles should be given in full in the 
bibliography, they may be shortened in the foot-notes, thus: Lodge: 
Webster, 180; Benton: Thirty Years, 1, 136; Schouler: U. S., 3, 486-9; 
Am. Hist. Rev. 6, 737 (July 1901). 

45. Explanatory material, foreign to the text or interrupting the 
narrative, is customarily placed in foot-notes, or if of considerable 
length, in an appendix, and referred to in a foot-note. 

46. Appendices. Tabulated matter and matter foreign to the text, 
if too long for a foot-note, should be placed at the end of the essay in 
the form of appendices. 

47. Table of Contents. In shorter essays, outlines or tables of 
contents are not required, but a thesis presented in the seminary 
course or for the master's degree should contain an analytical table of 
contents. 

48. Index. Though not required in shorter essays, an index of 
proper names, and perhaps of a few selected topics of importance, 
should be added to a thesis presented in the seminary course or for the 
master's degree. • 

49. Maps and Plans. If a considerable number of place names are 
used, make a sketch map, locating each place mentioned. In describ- 
ing military and naval operations and in discussing boundary questions, 
sketch maps are indispensable, and should be inserted either at the 
beginning of the essay, at the proper point in the text, or at the end 
of the essay, as may seem best. 
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50. Failure to include maps and plans, when the nature of the 
essay requires them, will be penalized. 

51. Illustrations. Illustrations are not required in any case, but 
should they be appropriate and should the writer find it convenient to 
insert them he may do so. Portraits of persons and pictures of historic 
localities or buildings are suitable, but imaginary reconstructions of 
historic scenes or events are usually valueless. 

52. Quotations. Avoid long quotations. Brief quotations may be 
valuable in the description of an important event, in the discussion of 
a debatable question, or in characterizing a person. Always give, in 
a foot-note, the exact citation of volume and page for the authority 
quoted. Verify quotations most carefully in every detail. 

53. Dates. Use exact dates in preference to circumlocutions. The 
day of the week should not be given without the day of the month. 
As a general rule, the date should appear once in each paragraph of a 
narrative. It should always be perfectly clear what the year date is. 

54. Dates should be written "July 4, 1776,'* or, better still, in the 
French form, "4 July 1776." Avoid all other forms of writing dates, 
and use either one or the other of these two approved forms consist- 
ently. Avoid careless errors in the century figure of dates. 

55. Refer to the centuries correctly, remembering, for example, 
that the eighteenth century extended from 1 January 1701 to 31. 
December 1800. 

56. The two corresponding dates should be given in case of Old 
Style and New Style ; of French Revolutionary and Gregorian Calen- 
dars ; of Mohammedan and Christian Eras ; etc. 

57. Proper Names. Write proper names correctly and very 
distinctly. Avoid the careless error of writing one name when 
another is intended. 

58. Foreign names should be written in their respective vernacu- 
lars, except in a few cases where the English form is in such estab- 
lished use that it would be pedantic to use the vernacular. Such 
exceptions are Vienna for Wien, Rome for Roma, Antwerp for 
An vers, and the most common Christian names such as William, 
Frederick, Charles, John, and George. 

59. Foreign names should be transferred or translated directly into 
English and not through the medium of another foreign language. 
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60. Names in languages which do not use the Roman alphabi 
should be transliterated as nearly as possible, giving the consonan 
their English valuation, but the vowels the German valuation. ] 
making transliterations, do not be misled by the transliterations in 
other languages. Thus instead of the French Souvorof or the Gemit 
Suworow, the correct transliteration into English is Suvorov. 

61. In French names, the article (Le, La, L', Les, Du, Des) fom 
an integral part of the name: but in French the preposition, and : 
other languages both the article and the preposition, do not form £ 
integral part of the name, and should therefore be used only : 
conjunction with the Christian name or the title, thus: La Fayett 
Gilbert de La Fayette, Marquis de La Fayette; Bismarck, Otto vt 
Bismarck, Prince von Bismarck, When foreign names have becon 
naturalized iu other countries, the preposition and the article ha' 
often been incorporated in the name, as Delancey, De Quince 
Von Hoist. Van Buren, Van de Velde, Vanderbilt. 

63. For a detailed treatment of the problem of proper names, si 
C. A. Cutter: Rules for a Dictionary Catalog (Fourth edition. Was 
ington, 1904), or the similar rules published by the American Librai 
Association (Boston, 1808), under the heading, author-entry. 

63. When a person is known by more than one name or title, ( 
not use more than one form of the name or title without making de: 
the identity of personality. If necessary use a foot-note to expla 
the change. Sir Thomas Osborne was created earl of Danby in 167 
marquis of Carmarthen in 1689. and duke of Leeds in 1694, and ws 
successively known by these four names. Before the assumption i 
the imperial title in 1804, speak of Bonaparte; after that date, < 

64. In place names, use the present vernacular form unless the 
is an obvious reason to the contrary. In case more than one for: 
is used in the essay, place the alternative form in parentheses, < 
make clear the identity by such explanation as may be necessar, 
usually in a foot-note. 

65. In the case of obscure personages or places, a brief statement ' 
who the individual was or of the location of the place should be give 
either in the text or in a foot-note, as may seem desirable. 

66. Titles. Titles should be given in the vernacular unless there 
a reasonably exact and familiar English equivalent. Frequently tl 



